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1891. But they were frustrated by the absolutist doctrines of
political reaction and political extremism. In July 1904 France
broke off diplomatic relations with the Vatican. In December
!905 the law separating Church and State was passed by the
Bloc des Gauches, led by Emile Combes, and disestablishment and
expropriation were pushed through with a brusqe thoroughness
producing lasting bitterness.1
Between 1905 and 1925, cthe majority of the men who be-
came French bishops came from schools, circles and social
spheres where the political outlook of the Action frangaise pre-
vailed5. When, in 1926, the papacy finally broke with its costly
and burdensome supporter, placed its paper on the Index and
publicly condemned the movement itself, its former sympa-
thizers tended to turn to the still more scurrilous journals, such
as Gringoire and Candide, and violent movements such as the
Croix de Feu and the Camelots du Roi. There is, in short, a direct
link between the bitterness of the Dreyfus affair and the feuds of
the inter-war years which helped to kill the Republic in 1940,
although anti-clericalism sank into the background of political
issues after igiS.2
One reason for this persistence of violent pro-Catholic
political movements long after the clericalist issue itself was
substantially settled lies in the effects of separation on the
Church in France. As Mr. J. E. C. Bodley pointed out in 1906,
the separation meant two things. The abrogation of the Con-
cordat of 1802 was; the first serious breach made in the adminis-
trative fabric constructed by Napoleon'. And separation,
though the work of clericals, was 'an Ultramontane Act. For
the first time since the French people became a nation, the Pope
is the absolute master of the Bishops and Clergy of France.
Gallicanism, long declining, has received its death-blow'. Ear-
lier in the nineteenth century ultramontane writers such as
Lamennais had urged disestablishment to free the Church
from State control. It now had that effect, and the Pope could
appoint bishops, and bishops parish clergy, without the need
1 Cf. Pierre Frederix: op. cit.s p. 136 ff.
.2 Cf. Yves Simon: La Grande Crise de la Rlpublique Frangaise (1941),
Chapters III and IV.